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JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. 


Journalism for women is very much the 
same as itis for men, with the limitation that 
there are places accessible to men where 
women cannot go. This limitation, however, 
is important. It shuts out women, as a class, 
from general newspaper work, and leaves open 
to them only special positions, some of which 
men could fill as well, ot.ers of which have 
duties which only women are well suited to 
perform. 

A woman cannot ring a statesman’s door-bell 
at one o’clock in the morning and call him out 
of bed, with any hope of getting an interview 
that will be in type before the paper goes to 
press at 3 A.M. A woman cannot attend a 








ward caucus in a lively districe and scramble 
up on the table with the other reporters when 
the unterrified supporters of one candidate 
fight with the unterrified supporters of another 
candidate for the possession of the ballot box. 
A woman cannot mix with thieves, and cut- 
throats, and assassins in low resorts, as report- 
ers sometimes have to do, in search of news, or 
wade through a flood of dirty water at a mid- 
night fire. A woman is out of place at horse- 
races, hangings, prize-fights, and similar social 
functions. A woman, in short, who is engaged 
in newspaper work is continually hampered 
by the limitations of her sex, and for that rea- 
son a managing editor would rather have in 
her place, for general work, a man, who can do 
most of the things that are possible for her and 
many that are not. Still, there will always be 
places on daily newspapers for women, since 
there are often subjects or occurrences which 
editors want written up from a woman’s point 
of view. 

As for getting a place ona daily newspaper, 
the author of “Journalism for Women” *— 
which has not very much of value in it— gives 
the following advice: ‘ The time-honored, the 
only proper way of entering upon journalism is 
to become what is called an outside contribu- 
tor. The outside contributor sends unsolicited 
paragraphs and articles to papers on the chance 
of acceptance. By dint of a thousand refusals 
she learns to gauge the public, which is the 
editorial taste, and at length, fortified by many 
printed specimens of her work, and a list as 
long as your arm of the various publications 
for which she writes, she is able to demand a 
position on the staff of some paper of renown.” 

The choice of a subject for the woman who 
wants to become an outside contributor is a 
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matter of importance. Her common sense 
should tell her that she should not write about 
cookery or fashions. If she is to distinguish 
herself and make herself prominent in the 
editor’s mind among the scores of women who 
are trying for the place she wants, she must 
avoid commonplaces and find subjects that 
will make her work distinct. If there is anything 
that an editor does wo¢ want from an outside 
contributor, it is a description of the latest 
thing in bonnets or directions for making un- 
exceptionable tea. As for what he does want — 
well, if a woman can see that for herself, her 
success in journalism is assured. A descrip- 
tion of a football game, as it looks in the ordi- 
nary woman’s sight; a woman’s view of the 
behavior in court of a young woman charged 
with murder; an article on the conditions of 
shop-girls’ lives, giving information which a 
woman can get in interviews better than a 
man; an interview with some leading society 
woman, always prominently before the public, 
giving the detailed routine of her daily life, — 
such subjects as these would at least attract the 
attention of the managing editor, and a woman 
can write them up to better advantage than a 
man. There is no reason, moreover, as the au- 








thor of “Woman in Journalism” points out, 
why women should confine themselves to 
women’s subjects. ‘ Many women writers,” 
she says, “seem to think that they are debarred 
by some defect or limitation of sex from treat- 
ing topics other than those commonly termed 
feminine; but there is no reason why a woman 
should not deal as effectively as a man with 
general matters.” And provided the woman 
has an equal amount of education, practical 
knowledge of life, and ordinary common sense, 
this, of course, is true. ; 

Having once gained a foothold in a news- 
paper office, a woman, if she is sensible,will con- 
duct herself as nearly as possible as if she were 
a man. Without sacrificing any of the femin- 
ine graces, she can go about her work in plain, 
straightforward fashion, claiming no privileges 
because she is a woman, recognizing the fact 
that she is engaged in practical business, and 
doing what comes to her hand in a simple, 
businesslike way. If she does this, she will 
get the respect of her fellow-workers and the 
good opinion of her chief —and better reward 
in daily journalism no woman can expect to 


have. 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass 








Nothing struck me more forcibly, as I read 
Keats for the first time, than his treatment of 
sound and silence. He is pre-eminently the 
poet of beauty, and his poetry is full of beauty, 
but it is to this especial love of his for the 
beautiful in music, not only the music of instru- 
ments and of the voice, but that of the waters 
and the breeze, that I wish to call attention. 
As I passed on from page to page, I marked 
a considerable number of passages which | 
deemed particularly happy as to thought or ex- 
pression or both, and these I will give, or a 
part of them, beginning with one from Keats’s 
first volume, published in 1817, when he was 
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but twenty-one. He is describing the dawn: — 


The clouds were pure and white as floc!.s new shorn 
And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 


Farther on in the same poem he speaks oi 
Syrinx and Pan in these words: — 


So did he feel, who pulled the boughs aside 
That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 
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Poor nymph, — poor Pan, — how he did weep to find 
Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 

Along the reedy stream ; a half-heard strain, 

Full of sweet desolation — balmy pain. 







In “Specimen of an Induction to a Poem,” 
also one of his earliest poems, he says : — 







How shall I 
Revive the dying tones of minstrelsy, 
Which linger yet about lone gothic arches? 






What a remarkable figure is the following, 
taken from “Sleep and Poetry”! “Her” 
refers to Imagination : — 







Here her altar shone, 
E’en in this isle ; and who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of Harmony, to where it aye will poise 
[ts mighty self of convoluting sound, 
Huge as a planet, and like that roll round, 
Eternally around a dizzy void? 













“Endymion” begins with a gathering of 
shepherds on the sides of Mt. Latinus to sacri- 
fice to Pan: — 







Leading the way, young damsels danced along, 
Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 

Each having a white wicker over-brintmed 

With April's tender younglings.: next, well-trimmed, 
A crowd cf shepherds, with as sunburnt looks 

As may be read of in Arcadian books; 

Such as sat listening round Apollo's pipe, 

When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 

Let his dwinity, oerflowing, die 

In music through the vales of Thessaly. 















These shepherds sing a hymn to Pan, “the 
satyr king,” of which the following is the 
fourth stanza. It is not intended to be a soft, 
melodious stanza. Note the different sounds 
mentioned: — 





























O Harkener to the loud-clapping shears, 








While ever and anon to his shorn peers 

A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsmen: Breather round our farms, 
To keep off mildews, and all weather harms: 





























Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 





That come a-swooning over hollow grounds, 








And wither drearily on barren moors: 








Dread opener of the mysterious doors 








Leading to universal knowledge — see, 








Great son of Dryope, 








The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows! 














Endymion cannot share in the general joy of 
the shepherd company, and his sister, Peona, 
to cheer and comfort him in his sadness, guides 


























him to a beautiful island, where she takes up 
her lute and sings: — 


Hereat. Peona, in their silver source, 

Shut her pure sorrow drops with glad exclaim 
And took a lute, from which there pulsing came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 

In which her voice should wander. ’Twasa lay 
More subtle-cadenced, more forest-wild 

Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child, 

And nothing since has floated in the air 

So mournful strange. Surely some influence rare 
Went, spiritual, through the damsel’s hand ; 

For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spanned 
The quick, invisible strings, even though she saw 
Endymion’s spirit melt away and thaw 

Before the deep intoxication. 


How exquisitely beautiful is this, from the 
second book of “ Endymion”: — 


The blue 
Of ocean fades upon him; then, anew, 
He sinks adown a solitary glen, 
Where there was never sound of mortal men, 
Saving, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 
Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 
Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweet 
To cheer itself to Delphi. 


Keats’s descriptions of silence, and the figures 
used in its expression, are no less original and 
charming than those referring to music, as the 


following passage from the second book will 
show: — 


Thus ending loudly, as he would o’erleap 

His destiny, alert he stood: but when 
Obstinate silence came heavily again, 
Feeling about for its old couch of space 

And airy cradle, lowly bowed his face, 
Desponding, o’er the marble floor’s cold thrill. 


But nineteen lines farther on comes this 
beautiful comparison : — 


This still alarm, 
This sleepy music, forced him walk tiptoe : 
For it came more softly than the east could blow 
Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles ; 
Or than the west, made jealous by the smiles 
Of throned A pollo, could breathe back the lyre 
To seas lonian and Tyrian. 


And the poem continues thus : — 


O, did he ever live, that lonely man, 
Who loved — and music slew not? "Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest : 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallowed all, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame . 
*Twas even so with this 
Dew dropping melody, in the Carian’s ear. 


In sharp contrast are the next two passages 
on my list. There is between them all the 
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difference between silence and a burst of 
melody :— 


Aye, ’bove the withering of old-lipped Fate 
A thousand Powers keep religious state, 

In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 
And, silent as a consecrated urn, 

Hold spherey sessions for a season due. 


O what a wild and harmonized tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful! 

On some bright essence could I lean, and lull 
Myself to immortality. 


The magical raising of the dead by Endy- 
mion and Glaucus in the hall beneath the sea 
is part of the third book of “Endymion.” 
These lines describe the scene:— 

Death fell a-weeping in his charnel house, 

The Latinian persevered along, and thus 

All were re-animated. There arose 

A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 

Of gladness in the air. . . . Enchantment 

Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent. 
Delicious symphonies, like airy flowers, 

Budded and swelled, and full-blown, shed full showers 
Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine. 

This next stanza, from a hymn to Venus, in 
the third book of “ Endymion,” may well be 
compared with the stanza already given from 
the hymn to Pan in the first book. This is a 
far sweeter, gentler strain, as better suited to 
Venus’s ear than the clamor supposed to be ac- 
ceptable to the wood-god Pan : — 

Breathe softly, flutes, 

Be tender of your strings ye soothing lutes ; 
Nor be the trumpet loud! O, vain, O, vain; 
Not flowers budding in an April rain, 

Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor river's flow,— 
No, nor the ALolian twang ef Love's own bow, 
Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 

Of goddess Cytherea ! 


Vet deign, white Queen of Beauty, thy fair eyes 
On our soul's sacrifice, 


All are familiar with Portia’s words : — 


Let music sound, while Ae doth make h’‘s choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music. 


Keats says: — 


That I may pass in patience still speak : 
Let me have music, dying, and I seek 
No more delight. 

And it is interesting to know that Keats did 
have music, though not that of the voice he 
most loved to hear, tocheer hislast days. The 
devoted friend who was with him to the last 
was a good musician, and Keats was much di- 


verted from his sufferings by the” music of 
Severn’s piano. 

Another of Keats’s wonderful descriptions 
of silence is in “ Lamia,” very near the close of 
the poem: — 


The loud revelry 
Grew hush ; the stately music no more breathes ; 
The myrtle sickened in a thousand wreaths. 
By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased ; 
A deadly silence step by step increased, 
Until it seemed a horrid presence there, 
And not a man but felt the terror in his hair. 


But I will only give two more examples of 
this peculiar felicity of expression, both taken 
from “Hyperion,” his noblest work. The 
first, which is the opening paragraph of “ Hy- 
perion,” is a fitting introduction to the mag- 
nificent greatness of the poem. Solitude, 
silence, shade, complete lack of all motion, 
hopeless sadness, and a chill as of death are 
all felt by the reader and in no common degree. 
It would seem that a poet’s imagination could 
go no farther, and that no environment could 
possibly be pictured that would be more in 
keeping with the nature and the state of the 
dethroned god : — 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far trom the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, gudet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade ; the Naiad mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 


The other, which is rather long, but which 
cannot be shortened without sacrificing more 
than I am content to part with, is from Cly- 
mene’s timid speech before the gods, in 
which she tells them of the music that she has 
heard : — 


I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 

Where a sweet clime was breathéd from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief ; 

Too full of joy and soft, delicious warmth : 

So that I felt a movement in my heart 

To chide, and to reproach that solitude 

With songs of misery, music of our woes ; 
And sat me down, and took a mouthéd shell 
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And murmured into it, and made melody — 

O, melody no more! for while I sang 

And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 

The dull shell’s echo, from a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the sea, 

There came enchantment with the shifting wind, 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. 

I threw my shell away upon the sand, 

And a wave filled it, as my sense was filled 
With that new blissful, golden melody. 

A living death was in each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous, hurried notes, 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 

Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string ; 
And then another, then another strain, 

Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 

With music winged, instead of silent plumes, 
To hover round my head, and make me sick 

Of joy and grief at once. 


These are not by any means all the fine pas- 
sages relating to sound and to silence to be 
found in Keats’s poetry. They are not even 
all that I marked, and I noted only those that 
seemed to me to be the most striking. But I 
think I have brought forward a sufficient num- 
ber to show that Keats’s poetry is unusually 
rich in this kind of beauty. 

To any one who cares to seek further I would 
suggest the reading of the sonnet to Byron, and 
the passage from Hyperion, beginning at the 
seventy-second line : — 

As when upon a tranced summer night. 


Mary M. Currier. 


Wentworth, N. H. 





The short story in a trade journal is acom- 
parative novelty. Trade journals are estab- 
lished and run for the prosaic purpose of keep- 
ing their subscribers abreast with the very 
latest developments, in a technical way, of 
their particular trade, and anything in the way 
of fiction has until recently received the cold 
shoulder. 

The breaking down of this prejudice against 
fiction has been largely due to persistent as- 
saults from without the breastworks by short- 
story writers hunting new markets for their 
wares. ‘* Why a monthly dish of technicalities 
and trade gossip alone?” they argued. 
“Surely your business man would appreciate 
an unexpected literary morsel in the pages of 
his journal, if he was permitted to have it,” 
and straightway they sat them down and wrote 
a tempting short story and mailed it to the un- 
willing editor. If their theme was right, if the 
“incident” in the story was in line with the 
purpose of the publication, and the story went 
with snap and vigor to a good climax, the edi- 
tor wavered and hesitated, and, with a mental 
protest that he broke his rule for this time 
only — published the story and sent the writer 
acheck. The barrier against the short story 
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in that particular trade journal was down. 

The above is a true outline of the writer’s 
own experience. His first venture was in the 
form of a 1,500-word story of an automobile 
runaway, which he sent to a technical “ Auto” 
journal, receiving twenty dollars in return, 
where he had hoped for five. Encouraged by 
this windfall, he wrote “horsey” stories and 
sent them to harness magazines; stories of 
quick success through advertising, which were 
sent to advertising journals; field sketches, 
smacking of rod and gun, to sporting goods 
journals ; and so on down the list. 

Many, of course, came ack with a polite 
note of thanks,. but if they “rang true,” the 
chances were in favor of a satisfactory return in 
the shape of the business manager’s signature 
in the lower right-hand corner of a neat slip of 
paper. 

In closing, the writer ventures to express the 
belief that the most coldly technical of journals 
will soon be publishing the short story asa 
matter of course, but it must be short, and 
closely within the line of purpose of the mag- 
azine, to secure recognition. 

Edgar D. Price. 


IrvincTton, N. J. 
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Short, practical articlés on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occurtothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The United States “is,” not “are,” accord- 
ing to a decision of a congressional committee. 
Newspaper writers and other historians will 
please govern themselves accordingly. 


* 
> * 


The next time you are in a truly literary as- 
sembly, find out, if you can, how many of those 
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present have ever read “ Paradise Lost” all 


through. 


A playwright — whose name THE WRITER 
ne 


will not mention, for fear that he may object to 


veing advertised —has just had a peculiar expe- 
rience, in which writers generally may be in- 
terested. In writing his dramas he works in a 
peculiar way. He has a small paper doll to 
represent each character in the play, anda set 
of miniature scenery, furniture, and other 
‘props ” that he spreads out on a table just as 
the stage is to be set. The paper dolls he 
brings in and out, and in that way he keeps 
track of just where they are and when they 


should make their entrances and exits. It is 


his habit also to recite the play aloud, as he 
moves the puppet figures here and there about 
the table stage. 


* 
. . 


It was this habit of working aloud, so t 
speak, that got him into trouble. The people 
in his boarding house were greatly mystified at 
hearing strange conversation coming from his 
room when they knew he was alone. Their 
suspicions that there was a crazy man in the 
house were further confirmed when the cham- 
bermaid reported that she had “seen the 
gentleman playing with paper dolls.” With a 
table to stand on, two boarders peeped over 
the transom. The playwright was moving his 
dolls about and ranting. It wasenough. The 
alarmed boarders sought an officer, and the 
playwright was obliged to make complete ex- 
planation to avoid being taken to jail. Writers 
who find it helpful to use puppets to represent 
their characters may take warning from this 
little story. 

* 7 * 

Writers should not be encouraged by the 
announcement that there is a dearth of short 
stories in the offices of leading magazines t 
believe that they can sell their manuscripts 
unless they are particularly good. There is 
always a dearth of good short stories in the 
offices of leading magazines, and probably the 
demand for such stories is no greater now than 
usual. On the other hand, there is always an 
abundance of poor and indifferent short stories 
in every editorial office, and there is no better 








ance of selling such stories now than there 


ever was. <A good short story is always salable; 


n indifferent one is seldom worth more than 
» paper it is written on. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


(Juestions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
red in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
ral interest. Questions on general topics should be 


rected elsewhere. } 


Will the editor of THE WRITER please in- 
struct his readers on the following points? — 

1.) The approved rule for word counting 
of manuscripts. As Reader on a journal where 
close estimates of type space are essential, my 
practice has been to omit single letters and 

res, also abbreviations in general, and te 
count Compound words as one word. Not long 
ago I received an order for an article of a thou- 
sand words, “not counting those of less than 
three letters,” and was surprised to note the 
difference in numbering accordingly. This is 
no unimportant matter where exactness is de- 
manded — in prize offers, for example. 

2.) The length of “a short story” of our 
time. One not exceeding 1,000 words is easily 
so understood, but when one of 6,000 is called 
a short story, too. we beg to inquire where 
the line is draw: 

3.) The !-st manuscript paper, as to 
quality and size, economy in purchase and 
postage being considered; and, on the other 
part, presentableness with arbiters of the fate 
of manuscripts in newspaper and magazine 


offices. Specifications in this department of 

writers’ outfit are certain to be of practical, 

all-around value. L. S. G. 
[(1.) In a general way, ‘a manuscript of 


900 words” means a manuscript that, when 
put in type, will fill the space that 1,0co ordi- 
nary words would occupy. Ifawriter hasa John- 
sonian style, or if he is addicted to the use of 
words of one syllable, he must make allowances 
accordingly. Writers generally do not need 
to estimate so closely as **L. S. G.” suggests. 
An editor, of course, with a definite space to 
fill, must estimate his matter very closely to 
determine how much space in type a given 
manuscript will fill. 


In such cases it is a com- 
mon practice to omit single letters and abbre- 
viations in counting, although if they are nu- 
merous, a general allowance must be made for 
It is necessary, also, if frequent para- 
graphs are made, to allow for the blank space 


} 
them. 
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required in the last line of each paragraph 
Printers can do so much, however, by wide or 
narrow spacing, or by running over or drawing 
back lines, that absolutely exact estimates are 
seldom necessary. 

2.) ‘A short story’ means anything frcm 


1,000 to 20,000 words. Newspapers 
words. To be 
salable a story should have from 2, 


words. 


prefer 


stories of about 2,000 most 


0co to §5,cC00 


3.) The manuscript paper advertised by 
The Writer Publishing] Company was made 
to meet the general needs of writers. — Ww. H. H.] 
> 
SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XVII.— EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 





While not usually given as high a place in 
literature as the authors of the so-called novel, 
historical or otherwise, the writers of success- 
ful juvenile books must possess‘a special and 
peculiar talent removed from the ordinary. This 
is proved by the fact that of the many who 
essay this kind of work very few succeed. I 
am inclined to think there are’more failures in 
this field than in any other. Really, he who 
writes to entertain the mind of the child must 
be capable of pleasing the parent without re- 
sorting to those often essential parts of fiction, 
the complicated plot and an element of love. 

Only a few years ago the writers of juvenile 
books could be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand, but these included such noted names as 
“Oliver Optic,” the worthy pioneer of this 
class of literature, Rev. Jacob Abbott, Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, Louisa M. Alcott, and the in- 


imitable Captain Mayne Reid. Soon others 
followed, among them Horatio Alger, Jr., 


“ Harry Castlemon,” Edward S. Ellis, W. O. 
Stoddard. E. S. Brooks, * Pansy,” and “ Sophie 
May.” Then the foremost of these began to 
pass away, and new writers came into the class, 
these last aiming not only to amuse, as their 
predecessors had done, but to instruct their 
readers in history and in the various lines of 
work and pastime. 

A little more than four years ago, a few 
months after the death of William T. Adams, 
whose pseudonym heads the list given above, 
while in conversation with the senior member of 
the old and highly respectable publishing house 
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of Lee & Shepard, who have placed on the 
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market so many excellent books for youthful 
readers, I was asked who there was among the 
young writers of juvenile stories to take the 
place so long filled by the late “ Oliver Optic.” 
I replied, without dreaming of being a prophet: 
“IT donot know, unless it is Edward Strate- 
meyer.” Inside of a year the truth of my 
words was verified. Mr. Stratemeyer, then 
little known to book readers, suddenly sprang 
to the front rank of story-tellers, and the place 
left by the decease of the famous “ Oliver 
Optic” was no longer empty. 

Next to the book in which they are inter- 
ested, most readers like to learn something of 
its author, his manner of work, his creative 
motive, how he came to write, his associations, 
and personal appearance. Itis with this ob- 
ject in view that I am writing this brief 
biographical sketch of him who has one of the 
largest numbers of admirers among the crea- 
tors of good, wholesome books for young 
people. 

Edward Stratemeyer was born in Elizabeth, 
N.J., October 4, 1862, and as a boy was a 
great reader of the stories of “ Oliver Optic,” 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and other juvenile authors, 
thus laying the foundation for his future work, 
for no doubt this early and earnest study of the 
books of such writers did much toward fitting 
him to take up and wear the mantle they were 
to lay aside at a time most opportune to his 
advantage. No writer is really successful who 
is not himself an indefatigable reader. 

Still, Mr. Stratemeyer, while possessing a 
natural inclination and encouragement to begin 
work, did not rush hastily into print, but 
waited for the experience and maturity of man- 
hood. In his twenty-sixth year he wrote his 
first long story, but not satisfied with it at the 
time, he laid it aside for a year. Giving it a 
careful revision then, he sent it to Golden Days, 
where it was accepted with high praise for the 
young author. He followed this with several 
other serials, all of which met with a flattering 
reception. His next venture was with the 
Argosy, then a publication for young readers, 
to which he contributed regularly until 1893. 
Offered the position of editor of Good News, 
he accepted, and filled this office for about a 








year, adding greatly to the popularity and suc- 
cess of the paper by his own writings and 
by judicious selections from the work of his 
contributors. 

While editing and contributing to Good News, 
his first book, “‘ Richard Dare’s Venture,” was 
brought out by the Merriam Company, of New 
York, to be speedily followed by three other 
volumes, all meeting with such flattering suc- 
cess that he turned his mind toward book 
work entirely. His most successful work in 
this line was “ Under Dewey at Manila,” which 
was both timely and meritorious. It was 
published by Lee & Shepard in September, 
1898, as the first volume of the Old Glory 
Series. The book was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and the question was no longer asked as 
to who would fill the place of “ Oliver Optic.” 
The earnest admirer and student of Mr. 
Adams’s works had wonthe glory. ‘Under 
Dewey at Manila” was quickly followed by 
“A Young Volunteer in Cuba,” “ Fighting in 
Cuban Waters,” and other volumes in the 
same series, the object of which was to cover 
in an attractive manner the history of the 
Spanish-American war and the rebellion in the 
Philippines. 

Reviewers in treating of these books had 
generally words of praise to offer. Realising 
the success of Mr. Stratemeyer’s other books, 
Lee & Shepard secured the right to publish 
his Ship and Shore and Bound to Succeed 
Series, the last including “Richard Dare’s 
Venture,” and other tales of city and country 
life. 

The Old Glory Series proving the greatest 
success in the line of juveniles since the pub- 
lication of the Army and Navy Series by 
“ Oliver Optic,” it was perfectly natural that 
the publishers should ask Mr. Stratemeyer, 
the popular successor of Mr. Adams, to 
complete the unfinished story left by 
him, entitled ** An Undivided Union,” being 
the last of the Blue and Gray—On Land 
Series. This must have been a labor of 
peculiar pleasure, since “Oliver Optic” had 
been Mr. Stratemeyer’s ideal from boyhood. 
When this book, the product of two minds, ap- 
peared, it was received with the hearty praise 
belonging to both authors. Running through 
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several editions, it has served to create an ad- 
ditional demand for Stratemeyer books. 

Subsequently Mr. Stratemeyer was invited 
to perform a similar task on the unfinished 
works left by the late Mr. Alger, for whom 
our author had a warm personal friend- 
ship. These books were completed under one 
of the several pseudonyms of Mr. Strate- 
meyer. Among the more recent books entirely 
the products of his own brain are “To Alaska 
for Gold,” a story of the stampede to the 
Klondike; ‘ Between Boer and Briton,” a tale 
of war adventure in South Africa; and “ On to 
Pekin,” a stirring narrative of the campaign in 
China. Despitehis vivid accounts of recent 
struggles, Mr. Stratemeyer has not neglected 
the early history of our republic, and he has 
written most interestingly of colonial days in 
New England, among these books being “ The 
Minute Boys of Lexington,” and “ Minute 
Boys of Bunker Hill,” published by Dana 
Estes & Co., and “With Washington in the 
West,” published by Lee & Shepard. He has 
also written a highly successful “ Boys’ Life of 
William McKinley.” All his books, besides 
being written in his attractive style, are filled 
with historical information gathered in a most 
painstaking manner. They are to be found in 
the public libraries, and are sold extensively in 
England. 

As Mr. Stratemeyer is still in the prime of 
life, and an industrious worker, with a good 
list of books already to his credit, the reading 
youth can confidently look forward to an 
amount of work from him which shall equal 
in quantity as well as quality that of his 
illustrious predecessors in this field. Mr. 
Stratemeyer thoroughly deserves his popu- 
larity, and he drives his typewriter without 
becoming careless or indolent as a result of 
the remarkable success he has attained. 

G. Waldo Browne. 


Mancuester, N. H. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Margaret Holmes Bates, who wrote the 
poem, “ Chloris on the Stairs,” in A/odern Cul- 
ture for January, is the author of six published 
novels, and has one under consideration by the 
Henry T. Coates Company, of Philadelphia. 





This last deals with the death penalty for 
crime. Those already published are “ The 
Chamber Over the Gate,” “The Price of the 
Ring,” “ Shylock’s Daughter,” “ Jasper Fair- 
fax,” “Ruth Colby,” and “Manitou.” Mrs. 
Bates has done much work for juvenile period- 
icals and the religious press. She has six 
school speakers on the market, four published 
by Russell & Son, of New York, and two by 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Bates has done regular journalistic work, 
such as reporting and book reviewing. She 
also does work on trade papers, and much mis- 
cellaneous writing to order. 


Clara J. Denton, whose poem, “In Masque,”’ 
appeared in the February Desiguer, is a Phila- 
delphian, descended, born, and reared. She 
lived for many years in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where she held for several years, with marked 
success, the position of reference librarian. 
Sheis now a resident of Woodstock, Ont. Her 
work has appeared in the Youth's Companion, 
Our Little Ones, Wide Awake, the Outlook 
Harper's Young People, Puck, Fudge, the Jn 
dependent, the Churchman, the Ladies’ World 
the Woman's Home Companion, the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, and the Sunday School Times. 
Mrs. Denton has written several books for 
children, and her latest book, ‘“ Topsy on the 
Top Floor,” was published last fall by the 
George W. Jacobs Company, of Philadelphia. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Henty. — Mr. Henty, the story writer beloved 
of boys,is a vigorous, burly man of seventy years, 
who shows only in his bearded face the records 
of half a dozen campaigns. He went through 
the Crimea, fought with Garibaldi, marched to 
Magdala and Coomassie, and was the chroni- 
cler of three European wars. He works six 
hours a day for seven months of the ycar, and 
he dictates every word of his books to a ste- 
nographer.— New York Tribune. 

Harris.— ‘Uncle Remus” works pretty 
much all over the house, but principally in his 
son Evelyn’s bedchamber. After supper Mr. 
Harris generally works a couple of hours in his 
own bedchamber, tetiring at a seasonable hour. 



































































































All told, he usually writes six or seven hours a 


day, the time being apportioned quite equally 
in forenoon, afternoon,and evening. It is only 


within tl 


1e last year or two that he has mastered 
the intricacies of the typewriter, but he now 
cumposes on the machine readily, and turns 
out as neat a piece of copy as a publisher « ould 
wish to examine. He never does his manu- 
script over, and the technical corrections are 


few indeed. He composes from 1,500 to 2,000 


words a day, when he is in writing mood, and 


it is rarely that he is at a loss for inspiration. 


— The Critic. 


Hobbes. — Mrs. Craigie’s method of work 
is to keep three or four books going at once. 
She conceives a plot, and then thinks and re- 
thinks it out until she is quite certain that as 
far as her knowledge extends it is true in fact 
and in theory. After she has once come to this 
conclusion nothing shakes her beliefinit. The 
operation is, however, a very long one, and few 
of her books are finally ready for publication 
to the world under four years from the time 
when she has first conceived the plot and the 


characters. — London Maid. 


Longfellow. — | once wrote to the poet Long- 
fellow, asking him to give me some account of 
the circumstances under which he wrote ** The 
Bridge,” — “I stood on the bridge at mid- 
night,”—a poem which an eminent English 
critic has called “the most sympathetic in this 
language.” I received in return a cordial note 
from the poet, in which he said: “If you will 
come over and pass an evening with me, it will 
give me pleasure to tell you the history of the 
poem, and also of any of my poems that may 
interest you.” 

A few evenings later found me at the poet's 
door at his Cambridge home. He was then 
verging on seventy years, in the fullness of his 
experience and the ripeness of his fame. | 
paused at the door before ringing the bell. I 
rang, and was shown into a long hall-like room, 
dimly lighted, in which was a broad table, an- 
tique furniture, and a tall colonial clock. The 
poet was there alone. He arose to meet me, 
and formed a striking and statuesque figure, 
with his kindly smile and long white hair and 
beard. 
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‘And so you would like to know something 
about the first inspiration of some of my poems 
—what led me to write them?” he said when 
we were seated. “Well, you are very 
kind. 

“T will tell you first how I came to write th® 
‘Psalm. of Life.” I was a young man‘then. 1 
well recall the time. It was a bright day and 
the trees were blooming, and | felt an impulse 
to write out my aim and purpose in the world 
I wrote the poem and put it into my pocket. | 
wrote it for myself. 1 did not intend it for 
publication. Some months afterward I was 
asked for a poem by a popular magazine. 
recalled my ‘ Psalm of Life.’ I copied it, sent 
it to the periodical. It sawthe light, took 
wings, and flew over the world. There you 
may see it, written on a Japanese screen!” 

He pointed to a_ high, richly-ornamented 
screen that stood before a great fireplace. He 
added an anecdote that I have always regarde: 
as a true picture of his soul. 

‘When I was in England I was honored by 
receiving an invitation from the queen. As | 
was leaving the palace yard, my carriage was 
hindered by the crowd of vehicles. There 
came to the door of the coach a noble-looking 
English workingman. 

“*Are you Professor Longfellow?’ he said 

“I bowed. 

“*May I ask, sir, if you wrote the ‘ Psaln 
of Life’? 

‘| answered that I did. 

“* Would you be willing, sir, to take a work 
ingman by the hand ?’ 

“T extended my hand to him; he clasped it 
and never in my life have I received a com- 
pliment that gave me so much satisfaction. 

* | wrote ‘ Excelsior,’ ’ he continued, “after 
receiving a letter full of lofty sentiments from 
Charles Stimnerat Washington. In one of the 
sentences occurred the word ‘Excelsior.’ As 
I dropped the letter, that word again caught 
my eye. I turned over the letter and wrote 
my poem. I wrote the ‘Wreck of the Hes 
perus’ because, after reading an account of th: 
loss of a part of the Gloucester fishing fleet 
an autumn storm, I met the words, ‘ Norman's 
Woe.’ I retired for the night after reading th: 
report of the disaster, but the scene haunted 
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me. I arose to write, ard the poem came to 
me in whole stanzas. 

“ The clock in the corner of the room,” 
went on, “is not the one to which I refer in 
my ‘Old Clock That clock 
stood in the country house of my father-in-law 
at Pittsfield, among the Berkshire hills.” 

The great clock in the room was beating the 
air in the shadows as he spoke. 


he 


on the Stairs.’ 


I could seem 
to hear it say: 
** Toujours — jamais! 


” 


Jamais—toujours ! 

It was these words by a French author that 
had suggested to him the solemn refrain : 

** Porever—never! 
Never— forever!” 

“Excelsior ”’ had been set to popular music 
by the Hutchinsons, when the poet met one 
evening the minstrel family after a concert in 
Boston Music Hall. “I have,” he said, “an- 
other poem which I will send to you.” He did 
so. It was the first copy of the * Old Clock on 
the Stairs.” One of the family set the words 
to music. , 

“ My poem entitled ‘ The Bridge,’ ” he said, 
in effect, “ was written in sorrow, which made 
me feel for the loneliness of others. I was a 
widower at the time, and I used sometimes to 
go over the bridge to Boston evenings to meet 
friends, and to return near midnight by the 
same way. The way was silent, save here and 
there a belated footstep. The sea rose and fell 
among the wooden piers, and there was a great 
furnace on the Brighton hills, whose red light 
was reflected by the waves. It was on such a 
late, solitary walk that the spirit of the poem 
came to me. The bridge has been greatly al- 
tered, but the place of it is just the same.” — 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Waterloo, — Stanley Waterloo is as individ- 
ual in his literary methods as in the work 
which he produces. He spends his afternoons 
and evenings in reading and in working out his 
plots. The latter processis wholly mental, and 
he seldom makes a written note. Each morn- 
ing he goes to a stenographic cfiice, in one of 
the busy skyscrapers, and dictates with great 
rapidity to an expert operator. 
15,000 words in a forenoon. 


His record is 
He believes that 
verbal dictation gives a freedom and sponta- 
neity of composition not tobe obtained by the 








laborious process of longhand, and that careful 
revision corrects all tendency to locseness of 
stvle.— Saturday Evening Post. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Preventing Typographical Errors. — lo pre- 
vent errors is one of the hardest duties im- 
posed upon the modern newspaper man. In 
the ordinary metropolitan paper the local items, 
home news, are read usually at least four times. 
First the reporter writes the story from his 
notes (every item is a “story” in newspaper 
parlance ). Before turning in his copy to the 
city editor the reporter is required to read it 
over carefully andgto correct allerrors. Then 
the city editor gives the copy a second careful 
reading. Then the copy goes to the composi- 
tor, who, of course. reads it a third time as he 
puts it into type, which with the original copy 
goes to the proofreader. He is the man whom 
every one will blame if errors occur. Theoret- 


He 
the errors he discovers and the compositor 


ically, he must know everything. marks 
then resets lines wherein mistakes have been 
made. Then another man sees that these cor 
rected lines are placed in proper position and 
that the erroneous lines are thrown out. Fre- 
quently this is not done carefully,as many a 
paper shows. After all this is done the night 
editor and the “make-up.” man, or foreman, 
usually glance over the type to see that no bad 
breaks are made. 


Standard. 


Yet they occur. — Anaconda 


The Music of Words. — Max Beerbohm, who 
is always fond of running counter to accepted 
opinions, has been discussing the question 
(which is as old as psychology itself ) whether 
words have in themselves the quality of beauty 
and unpleasantness. He professes to think 
even that no word by itself really sounds well 
or ill. 

A sentence, he would say, can be musical or 
unmusical. but in detachment words are no 
more preferable one to another in their sound 
than are single notes of music. What you take 
to be beauty or ugliness of sound is indeed 
nothing but beauty or ugliness of meaning. 

You are pleased by the sound of such words 
as gondola, vestments, chancel, ermine, manor- 
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house. They seem to be fraught with a 
subtle onomatopoeia, severally suggesting by 
their sounds the grace of sanctity or solid com- 
fort of the things which they connote. 

You murmur them luxuriously, dreamily. 
Prepare for a shock. 

Scrofula, investments, cancer, vermin, ware- 
house. Horrible words, are they not? But 
say gondola—scrofula, vestments — invest- 
ments, and so on; and then lay your hand on 
your heart and declare that the words in the 
first list are in mere sound nicer than the 
words in th: second. 

Of course they are not. If gondola were a 
disease, and if scrofula were a beautiful boat 
peculiar to a beautiful city, the effect of each 
word would be exactly the reverse of what it is. 

Surely Mr. Beerbohm has been whimsically 
disingenuous in overstating his case, and in 
choosing for his examples words too closely re- 
sembling each other in tone color. There are 
few ears, we fancy, which will not detect a vast 
difference in mere musical value between such 
words as “grind” and “lull.” Ortake the case 
of proper names where meaning and connotol- 
ogy are less important. Is there not, for in- 
stance, between Cyril Deloraine and Jabez 
Slimpkins a vast difference in pure sound, quite 
regardless of romantic or prosaic implications? 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Increased Earnings of Authors. — Of the 
many classes of the community whose earnings 
have risen in recent times, there is no class of 
which this is so true as the writers of novels. 
When the other day! heard the old story again 
of poor Walter Scott dying from his heroic at- 
tempts to wipe off £100,000 of debt, and when 
I thought of all the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds that have since been made out of his 
works, and thought, aiso of the prices some au- 
thors of to-day get, I could not help feeling the 
tragic irony of his fate. For if Scott had been 
paid according to present-day rates, there is no 
reason why he should not have died worth a 
millieon—in spite of Abbotsford and Consta- 
ble’s failure, and all his other extravagances 
and calamities. 

George Eliot was another author who wrote 
just before the golden time. When one thinks 
of what an immortal class is “ The Mill on the 





Floss,” it is almost startling to find that these 
were the prices she got: £2,000 for 4,000 cop- 
ies of the thirty-one shilling and sixpenny edi- 
tion; £150 for 10,000 at twelve shillings; and 
£60 for 1,000 at six shillings. Imagine a pub- 
lisher offering Marie Corelli such prices to-day ! 

The greatest improvement in the position of 
the English author of to-day is in the posses- 
sion of the copyright in America. In George 
Eliot’s time she could only get £300 from 
the Harpers for the rights of “ The Mill on the 
Floss’ in America, which was, indeed, quite 
good, considering that every other publisher in 
the country had a right to publish the book 
without paying her a penny. 

I never shall forget the sensation | experi- 
enced when I was brought down by a_ pushful 
and successful young publisher to see the pala- 
tial new office that he had built for himself and 
that had been forced upon him by the ever-in- 
creasing demands of his business. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful office. Row followed row 
of beautiful, smooth, perfect printing machines, 
turning round with lightning-like rapidity, and 
with something of the wondrous regularity of a 
work of nature rather than of the hand of man. 
And you could see that they were machines 
turning out books every second by the score. 
But I was somewhat disconcerted to find that 
the books which were being so swiftly and 
smoothly turned out were pirated editions of 
George Eliot and other English classics. 

My old friend Justin McCarthy, who is liv- 
ing ina little house in the quiet little town of 
Westgate, — after a life of incessant hard work 
and splendid self-devotion,— would be a rich 
man if only American copyright had existed in 
his younger days. His celebrated book, “ The 
History of Our Own Times,” had an even big- 
ger American success than the enormous one 
ithadin England. In England he got some 
ten thousand pounds out of the book; in Am- 
erica I think his fee was a couple of hundred 
pounds. If he had been paid by results, it 
would have been probably twenty thousand 
pounds! 

Similarly, what would Dickens have com- 
manded in prices if he had lived to this day? 
Everybody knows that upto the time he took 
to the lecture platform Dickens could just 
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make ends meet; and if it had not been forthe 
lecture platform, he would have died compara- 
tively poor. Nowadays there are authors who 
would just scoff at you if you offered them 
less than £10,000 for all the rights of one of 
their books, and often they get much more 
out of America than out of their English 
rights. — 7. P. O'Connor, M. P., in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Rules for Reviewers. — If I were to attempt 
to draw up Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers, 
says Brander Matthews in his just published 
book, entitled “ Pen and Ink,” I should begin 
with: — 

I. Form an honest opinion. 

II. Express it honestly. 

III. Don’t review a book which you cannot 
take seriously. 

IV. Don’t review a book with which you 
are out of sympathy. That is to say, pat your- 
self in the author’s place, and try to see his 
work from his point of view, which is sure to 
be a coigne of advantage. 

\. Stick to the text. Review the book be- 
fore you, and not the book some other author 
might have written; obiter dicta are as value- 
less from the critic as from the judge. Don’t 
go off ona tangent. And also don’t go round 
inacircle. Say what you have to say, and 
stop. Don’t go on writing about the subject, 
and merely weaving garlands of flowers of 
rhetoric. ; 

VI. Beware of the Sham Sample, as 
Charles Reade called it. Make sure that the 
specimen bricks you select for quotation do 
not give a false impression of the facade, and 
not only of the elevation merely, but of the 
perspective also, and of the ground-plan. 

VII. In reviewing a biography or a history 
criticise the book before you, and don’t write a 
parallel essay, for which the volume you have 
in hand serves only as a peg. 

VIII. In reviewing a work of fiction, don’t 
give away the plot. Inthe eyes of the novel- 
ist, this is the unpardonable sin. And, as it 
discounts the pleasure of the reader also, it is 
almost equally unkind to him. 

IX. Don’t try to prove every successful au- 
thor a plagiarist. It may be that many a suc- 
cessful author has been a plagiarist, but no 





author ever succeeded because of his plagiary- 

X. Don’t break a butterfly on a wheel. If 
a book is not worth much, it is not worth re- 
viewing. 

XI. Don’t review a book as an east wind 
would review an apple-tree — so it was once 
said Douglas Jerrold was wont to do. Of 
what profit to any one is mere bitterness and 
vexation of spirit? 

XII. Remember that the critic’s duty is to 
the reader mainly, and that it is to guide him 
not only to what is good, but to what is best. 
Three parts of what is contemporary must be 
temporary only. 


The Opening Sentence. — In nearly every 
novel, if the matter is looked into, it will be 
found that most of the chapters begin in the 
same way, says the Philadelphia Record. The 
author forms unconsciously the habit of start- 
ing with a description of the weather or with a 
dialogue, and unless some one intorms him of 
his failing, he continues it, growing worse and 
worse each year. Anew novel is called * Wild 
Oats.” In all but one of its chapters the first 
sentence deals either with the weather, the 
stillness, or the time. Thus: 


CHAPTER I. 
It was the soft, purple twilight of summer. 
CHAPTER II. 
The long gallery was as still as though no 
human creature occupied it. 
CHAPTER III. 
It was a hot, still morning. 
CHAPTER IV. 
It was a perfect summer’s afternoon. 
CHAPTER V. 
It was only 7 o’clock. 
CHAPTER VI. 
It was 5 by the town clock. 
CHAPTER VII. 
It was a brilliant morning. 


Eccentric Men of Genius. — The well-known 
eccentricity of many writers, composers, and 
artists has suggested to Dr. Regnault, of 
France, a very interesting article on the 
“ Mania of Authors,” published in the Revue 
Universelle. By “mania” Dr. Regnault does 
not mean insanity, but an ungovernable desire 
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to do certain foolish things when accomplish- 
He writes : — 

“ For strong men like Victor Hugo, Mistral, 
Ampére, Catulle Mendés, walking is often suf- 
ficient to stimulate the production of ideas, 
which they can jot on paper while passing near 
their desks. Weak men like Descartes and 
Leibnitz, on the contrary, can produce only 
when they lie down. Cujas wrote lying on his 
stomach; Rossini found inspiration only in his 
bed; so did Ambroise Thomas, but not so reg- 
ularly. 

“ Chateaubriand, while dictating to his sec- 
retary, was in the habit of walking in his bare 
feet; Schiller and Grétry could not write un- 
less their feet were on ice; Glick had his 
piano brought into the sun in the open air; 
Bossuet covered his head with hot cloths. The 
shirt-frills and ruffles of Buffon have demon- 
strated to us long since how great is the influ- 
ence of the costume upon the writer.” 

To emphasize his idea concerning this influ- 
ence of costume, Dr. Regnault gives a list of 
persons addicted to eccentric dress who were 
well known for their literary achievements : — 

“ A monk’s hood was necessary to Balzac. 
Théophile Gautier had to wear a red gown and 
Milton a woolen cloak. Mendés writes only in 
his shirt-sleeves ; Victorien Sardou would not 
think of handling a penif he had not previously 
put his black silk skull-cap on his head; with- 
out his scarlet vest, Francois Coppée could 
write nothing, not even the Paver.” 

There is also, according to the writer, a. close 
relation between the senses of taste and smell, 
and the faculty of thought : — 

“Lord Derby always filled his mouth with 
brandy-cherries; Fenimore Cooper used to 
chew gum-drops; Byron filled his pockets with 
truffles; Théophile Gautier burned incense; 
Pierre Loti gets ‘intoxicated with perfumes.’ ”’ 

Other varieties of mania are.as follows: 
Zola needs only light; he writes. even in day- 


ing their work as authors. 


time (in which case his blinds are closed ) sur- 
rounded with numerous lighted candles. For 
Cimarosa, Verlaine, and John Stuart Mill noth- 
ing but noise would do to stimulate their 
brains. 
are, however, more numerous. Carolus Duran 
never begins to paint until he has played the 


Those who require absolute silence 





violin; Morot plays the organ; Darwin always 
practised on his old fiddle before writing. Fi- 
nally, the author mentions a composer who can 
not arouse musical inspiration without walking 
in his bare feet on broken glass. 


He often 
fills his shoes with broken glass and then walks 
for hours until he is ready to write his compo- 
sitions. “When they have come to that,” 
gently comments Dr. Blanche, the insanity ex- 
pert, “it is better not to disagree with them.”— 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 


> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of othe: readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
cnow about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. } 


To Remove Ink from Books. — It may not 
be generally known, says the Designer, that 
valuable books and prints which have been ac- 
cidentally stained with ink may, in most cases, 
be cleaned of their disfigurements by the appli- 
cation of a chloride of lime solution — pro- 
vided the stains are not of too long standing. 
Wet a teaspoonful of chloride of lime with just 
sufficient water to coverit, then take a soft, 
clean cloth, dampen it with the solution, and 
pat the spot gently with it fora few minutes, 
when the ink should gradually disappear. A 
second application may be tried if the first does 
not prove successful, but in neither case must 
the spot be rabbed with the solution, or a hole 
in the paper will ba the result. Some inks are 
more difficult of obliteration than others, 
stronger chemicals being required to effect a 
c)nolete disappearance of the stain; but such 
chemicals, among which are oxalic acid, tar- 
taric acid, and citric acid, need to be used with 
such extreme caution that they are not to be 
recom n:nded to the inexpert user. It is a 
point not to be lost sight of that what will re- 


move ordinary ink will generally remove 
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rinters’ ink also, hence care must be taken to 
void bringing the solution in contact with the 
ietter-press. L. 


To Make Desk Drawers Slide Easily. — 
if your desk drawers stick, rub acake of soap 


long the top and bottom on both sides. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. ae 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERFODICALS. 


[ The publishers of THs Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
n receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
{ they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


In SAMOA wtTH STevenson. Illustrated. ‘Isobel Osbourne 
Century (38 c.) for March. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ALFRED, LorpD TENNYSON. 
With frontispiece portrait and fac-similes. W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe. Century (38 c.) for March. 

\n APOSTLE TO THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
Whipple). With portraits. H.P. Nichols. 
for March. 


Strong. 


(Bishop Henry 
Century (38c. ) 


\ Letter From Ovtver Wenvect Hormes. Illustrated. 
Kate Milner Rabb. S¢. Nicholas (28 c.) for March. 

LITERATURE AND Democracy. Joseph Dana Miller. 
Avena (28c.) for March. 

CoNFESSIONS OF A Provincitat EpiTor. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 
Dante as Lyric Port. 

(38 c.) for March. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


** Paracelsus.” 


William Roscoe Thayer. A /¢/an- 


Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic 

8 c.) for March. 

Mr ScuppER AND THE ATLANTIC. AZlantic (38 c.) for 
March, 5 

Opinion AND “ PREACHING’ IN LITERATURE. 
tors’ Club, Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

Ecce Ipsen! 


Contribu- 


With frontispiece portrait. 
Critic (28 c.) for March. 

Cuartes Henry Wess (** John Paul’’). 
Critic (28 c. ) for March. 

Mrs. Frances HopGson Burnett at Home. 
Critic (28 c.) for March. 
lus Great Reviews or THE Wor-Lp. III.—The German 

ews. Wolf von Schierbrand. Critic (28 c.) for March. 
Illustrated. A. I. du P. Coleman. 


Christian Brin- 
E. C. Stedman. 


Illustrated. 
Charlotte Harwood. 


ANCOIS VILLON. 
(28 c.) for March. 
0K CoLLectTinG. John Burns. 
Warren A. RopMAN. 


Evra (13¢.) for March. 
With portrait. Charles Brodie 
) for March. 
HARLES Witttam E trot, Presipent oF HAarvarp Unr- 
ry. Illustrated. George Perry Morris. 
28 c.) for March. 
lus ELizABETHAN THEATRE. Professor Felix E. Schel- 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for March. 
Maxime Gork«y. 


tterson, Afind ( 23 « 


Review of Re- 


Sidney Brooks. Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review in the Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for 
Ma 


Music tn Fiction. C. W. James. 
Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c¢.) for March. 

Mr Humeury Warp. Laurie Magnus. 
Literature in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Mrs. Howe as Port, Lecturer, AND CLUB-WOMAN 
Illustrated. George Willis Cooke. 

28 c.) for March. 

STORIES OF 


Reprinted from the 


Reprinted from 


New England Magazine 


The 
Clara E. 


AvutTuors’ Lovegs. Transformation of 
George Eliot. Illustrated. 
(18 c. ) for March 

Ture New 


P. Serviss 


Laughlin. Delineator 

SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 
Cosmopolitan (13 ¢. ) for March. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS ABROAD. 
sey’s (13 c. ) for March. 

Tue Use or Eptsopre 
Eleanor P. Hammond. 
for February. 

Joun Fiske: An Scholar. 
Waldo, Ph. D. LZducation (38 c.) for February. 

Famous Hymn Writers. Alice and Pheebe Cary. Illus- 
trated. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 ¢. ) 
for February. 

Tue Best AND THE Seconp Best tn Literature. Re- 
printed from the Sfectator in the Living Age (18 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 1. 

BiwoeGrapxwy. H.H. Asquith. Reprinted fromthe National 
Review in the Living Age (18 c. ) for February 8. 

EpWARD FirzGerALyv. Reprinted from the London Times 
in the Living Age (18 c.) for February 15. 

Ropert Lovis STEVENSON. 


Garrett 
George W. Smalley. Mun- 


IN THE TEACHING OF 
Modern Language Notes 


FICTION 
(23 ¢. ) 
American 


Professor Frank 


Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 


from the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
February 22. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


George Meredith’s autobiography will not 
be ready until 1903. He is working on it at 
intervals, and one of its chapters will describe 
his brief careerasa journalist. The proofs 
will be revised by Mr. Morley, one of Mr. 
Meredith’s oldest friends. 


Kate Greenaway left an unfinished autobi- 
ography and much other material for a memoir 
in the way of manuscripts and unpublished 
drawings. M. H. Spielmann is to write this 
memoir, his long friendship with the artist giv- 
ing him particular fitness for the task. 

William Henry Bishop, the novelist, has re- 
signed his position as instructor of Spanish at 
Yale,and will go to Spain with his family to 
live the remainder of his life. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott completed February 
28 the twenty-fifth year of his connection with 
the Outlook (New York). Dr. Abbott will 
start March 12 on a nine months’ trip abroad. 

The Lucky Dog ( Springfield, Ohio ) is a new 
“magazine of uniqueness,” 
monthly by Thrift & Harwood. 


published _ bi- 
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Records of the Pastis a new magazine pub. 
lished in Washington, D.C. Its mission is to 
present in attractive style, without sacrificing 
accuracy, all archzological and historical dis- 
coveries. 

The 7Zhist/e, a new monthly magazine, is 
announced by the Croscup & Sterling Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Lee Fairchild, author of 
“The Tippler’s Vow,” will edit it. The first 
number will appear in March. 

The Fournal of Geography (New York) isa 
new illustrated magazine devoted to the ad- 
vancement of geographic education. The ven- 
ture is the result of the consolidation of two 
successful magazines, — the Fournal of School 
Geography, now completing its fifth volume, 
and the Bulletin of the American Bureau of 
Geography, now completing its second volume. 
The responsible editors of the Yournal of 
Geography are Richard E. Dodge, professor of 
geography in the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York; Edward M. Lehnerts, 
professor of geography in the State normal 
school, Winona, Minn.; and Dr. J. Paul 
Goode, instructor in geography in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; the two 
former having been editors of the two parent 
magazines. 

The Funior Munsey has been merged with 
the Argosy. 

The F. A. Stokes Company announces that 
the Pocket Magazine has been incorporated 
with Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


Small, Maynard, & Co., publishers, of Bos- 
ton, have made an assignment. The business 
will be continued, and it is hoped that the as. 
signment will be only temporary. 


Schedules in the assignment of the Wilbur 
B. Ketcham Company, publishers, New York, 
show liabilities, $41,910; nominal assets, 
$28,309, and actual assets, $11,754. The com- 
pany published the Preachers’ Magazine, a 
monthly, from which subscriptions for this 
year have been received from all over the 
country, and if the magazine is not continued, 
the company is liable for a refund of subscrip- 
tions amounting to $1,600. The nominal 
value of the magazine is fixed in the schedule 
at $2,000; actual value, none. 


The Woman's Home Companion will pay 
ten dollars for the most entertaining original 
short story or anecdote of not more than 500 
words in length received before April 1, on any 
of the following subjects: “Stories About 
Well-Known Men and Women,” “Sayings of 
the Little Folks,” “True Stories About Cats, 
Dogs, and Horses,” “ Matters of Curious In- 
terest,” “Queer Things That Men and Women 
Are Doing.” 


To the March number of Donahoe’s Maga- 
zine Caroline M. Beaumont contributes a spir- 
ited protest against the injustice done to “ The 
Catholic in Fiction,” citing numerous cases in 
novels of recent date. 


“The Gazette's Boy,” by H. H. Bennett, in 
the March S¢. Nicholas, is a story of a news- 
paper “beat.” 


The “Confessions of a Provincial Editor” 
in the March A//antic illuminate the way in 
which the “free and independent press” of 
this country is dominated and controlled in all 
the smaller cities and towns by advertisers 
and politicians. 


The Woman's Home Companion has a new 
feature — a page of humor, pictures, and jokes. 


Manuscripts, drawings, photographs, etc., 
for the Strand Magazine should be forwarded 
to the editor, 8 Southampton street, London, 
W.C., England. Manuscripts are submiited 
at the owner's risk. The editor will not guar- 
antee their safety, although he will endeavor to 
return them when stamps are inclosed for re- 
turn postage. Manuscripts should be type- 
written, and each manuscript or photograph 
should be plainly marked with the name and 
address of the sender. 


The paper in the March Crétic on Dr. Ibsen 
is a comprehensive biographical and anecdotal 
study of the great Norwegian dramatist, cover- 
ing his career and personality from early youth 
to the present hour. Among the illustrations 
which enliven the letterpress are numerous 
portraits and caricatures of the master builder, 
as well as reproductions of manuscripts and 
original drawings by Dr. Ibsen. 


Rev. Dr. Newman Hall died in London Feb- 
ruary 18, aged eighty-five. 





